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skrit ones. They are literary not historical docu-
ments, and such historical value as they have is the
very instructive way in which they show how far
the older beliefs about the life of the Buddha had
been, at the time when these books were composed,
developed (or rather corrupted) by the inevitable
hero-worship of the followers of his religion.

It is unfortunately precisely these later Sanskrit
poetical accounts which have been the source of
modern popular notions about the life of the Buddha,
and the beautiful poem of Sir Edwin Arnold entitled
the Light of Asia, no doubt well known to many
of you, is an eloquent expression in English verse of
the Buddhist beliefs at the stage when those later
poems were composed. Clearly the only proper
course to pursue is to go back, behind these later
poetical documents, to the -actual text of the Three
Pitakas themselves, to collect there whatever is said
incidentally about the life, family, and personal sur-
roundings of the Buddha, and to piece them together
into a connected whole. This has not yet been done,
and cannot of course be done in a satisfactory way
until the whole of the text of the Sacred Canon shall
have been published by the Pali Text Society or
elsewhere.

But certain progress has been made. There are
accounts more or less circumstantial, in the intro-